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ABSTRACT 

An anonymous suvey was administered to all students 
completing learning skills minicourses (n-141) during the fall 1976 
semester at El Camino College (California) * The survey was designed 
to provide information for the purposes of identifying and evaluating 
the recruitment strategies for and enrollment motivations of students 
completing the minicourses^ and to assess minicourse effectiveness. 
Analysis of the data revealed that: (1) the class schedule and 
college counselors were the most effective recruiting agents; (2) a 
majority of the students were attracted to minicourses chiefly 
because of the cpurses^ intensive nature; (3) students enrolled 
primarily to become more efficient and self-confident learners and 
for their own satisfaction; (4) 68*1% of the students felt the 
minicourses to be helpful or extremely helpful; (5) those students 
most closely resembling non-traditional students (Group A) were 
interested in the fact that minicourses concentrated on a single 
skill while the more traditional students (Group B) found the sho^t 
duration of the minicourses most appealing; and (6) Group A found the 
use of instructional media most helpful while Group B preferred short 
lecture/discussion sessions* The survey instrument and tabulated data 
are appended* (Author/JDS) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study was dealgned to identify and evaluate the xecruit- 
ment strategies for and enrollimnt motivation of students enrolled 
in and completing Learning Skills mlnicourses and to determine the 
effectiveness of the mlniaourses through the development and admln-' 
istration of a student evaluation survey. This survey was administered 
to all students completing Learning Skills mlnicourses (N=141) during 
the Fall 1976 semester. 

The data revealed that (1) the class Schedule and College 
counselors were the most effective recruiting agents; (2) a majority 
of students were attracted to mlnicourses chiefly because of the 
courses' intensive nature; (3) a majority of students perceived that 
in-class activity sessions constituted the most effective instructional 
strategy; (4) a majority of students evaluated their experience in 
minicourses as "very" or "extremely" helpful. Chl-squarm comparison 
of the responses of two subgroups, one of which was identified as and 
determined to fit more closely the non traditional student profile 
as discussed and examined by Roueche (1976) , revealed a significant 
difference on only two survey items, both of which dealt with prefer- 
ences concerning instructional strategies . 

Implications of and recoimendations concerning the study's 
findings were discussed and included, on the local level, recommenda" 
tions involving changes In recruitment strategies and emphases, and, 
on the national level, reconmendations concerning increased aqtivity 
in the area of research involving the attitudinal and behavioral 
disposition of non traditional students. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Prabl&m 

Learning Skills minlcaurses are courses that are a component of El 
CAmlno CallBge'Q acadmmia Bupport Bystem designed to help students Improve 
those conmRmication skills that are vital to student success in inost 
academic aourSBS. MinicourBes are not designed to be remedial or 
dBvelopmental courses as suah, inasmuch as they are not listed in the 
College Catalog as pre-^college level aourses or as part of an entry or 
preparatory system. Further, students are not placed in or tracked into 
these courses via a disquhlifying score on a standardimed a^ain or by 
virtue of low high school grades. Rather, the courses are scheduled so 
that the student can enroll ip and complete them while and not merely 
before he takes other courses in the college aurriaulum. In fact, it 
is recommended that a student enrolling in a miniaourse also be con'- 
currently enrolled in at least me other college aourse requiring texts 
and tests and hopefully requiring course-related skills in reading ^ 
writing, outliningr listening, notetaking, and test-staking. 

The learning skills miniaourses presently offered consist of Learn-- 
ing Skills 20, Prewriting Workshopi Learning Skills 25, Workshop in 
Critiaal Thinking,^ Learning Skills 30, Workshop in Test-Takings and 
Learning Skills 35, Listening'-Notet^zing Workshop. These minicourses 
are defined in the "Definitions of Terms" section of this pmcticum, and 



the terms minicoarse and workshop are considBrad as convertiblG tarm 
for thm^ purpose at this p5per. 

Because it is, then, difficult to classify these minicourses as 
purely rmmedial, d&v&lopmmntal , or traditional , those in the academic 
conmunity who find these designations comfortable are disturbed by the 
courses' lack of convenient categorization — and even by their existence. 
This might be expected; for, like smie other innovative instructional 
approaches, minicourses reflect an attitude of dissent from the rather 
cormonly and tacitly accepted notions that 

— a standard English course seguenam is an accepted pattern and 

therefore a imre reliable—or defensible-'-^vehicle for develop-^ 

ing coimunication skills (see Worthen, 1967); 
" the lecture^classroom, three^unit course is the most viable 

medium for conditioning students to apprehend the communication 

skills necessary for college'^ level learning (see Milton, 1972); 

the typical semester- length developmental reading and/or writing 

course (see Sweiger, 1972) is Bufficient to prepare students to 

perform effectively in other courses; 

students should be tracked into a prescribed curricular sequenpe 
because they are unable to make prudent discriminations concern'^ 
ing the specific treatments they need to build communication 
skills (see Sweiger, 1972); 

credit/no credit courses are ineffective low-^grade servicm 
courses that lack academic integrity, especially because they 
do not assign grades indicative of levels of attainment and 
avoid hierarchical grading (see Milton, 1972); 
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students should qualify on a nationally-normed achievement or 

Mptitudm test before Bng^ging in the standaTd college curricu- 
lum (see Sweigerf 1972); 

the US& of media, however enlightmned or integral to the course 
ohjectiveB, is essentially a crutch and is inferior to a primar-^ 
ily ImcturB-oriented delivery system (Worthen/ 1967)/ 
~ courses designed to respond to student interest or to stated 
and iimediate student need attract a population of students 
whose academic intentions are suspect (Vaughanf Blosser ^ and 
Flyrmr 1976) . 

In violating so many of the traditional eKpectations of post- 
secondary Bducationf the minicoursef and perhaps deservedly^ comes 
under attack because it does not closely enough resen^le the standard 
"Model I" model of Instructional design and scope described and 
explained by Cross (1974). Consequently, this study is one answer 
to the charge that the minicourse should imdergo evaluative scrutiny 
in order to prove itself as deserving a place in the curriculum. 

The Sicrnif jounce of this StudM 

That coimunication^oriBnted minicourses are evaluated at all 
appears to be of some significance in itself. A review of the profes- 
sional literature indicates that thus far minicourse practitioners and 
researchers apparently have reported only literature that reflects 
course descriptions and expectations (see Scarafiotti and Schaolland, 
1974; Spaulding, 1974), although one practitioner has reported outcomes 
that are glowing in terms of student success in subsequently taken con- 
tent courses (Editors of Change, 1976), 
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Given the prolliic literaturm on instructionBl evaluation^ it is 
somBwhMt surprising that farmativm and sammati^e. studim cohaeminf 
course effectiveness have exerted only very modest influ&na& an inBtruc^ 
tianal and curricular ahange or improvement (Wittrock^ 1973) , Also, 
considering the controversies that have arimen over the validity and 
aaauraay of research designs calculated to measure course and program 
effectiveness (see Fairbanks, 1975; Meeth, 1976; Shermanf 1976; Trent 
and Cohen^ 1973), the problem of choosing and/or fashioning a design 
becomes at best troublesome* Although writers agree that controversy 
is, and perhaps inevitably, far from resolvement, it appears that seven 
identifiable methods and styles of instructional evaluation h^ve emerged 
and, in different dimensions and frequencies, have entered the evaluativm 
arena ^ These designs and approaches are represented in the following 
models or criteria ^ 

Pre-post^tests on standardized achievement tests 

2, Pre^post'^tests on criterion'^referenced tests (instructor or 
department authored) 

3, Grade point average after completion of evaluated course 

4, Success in a course for which the course being evaluated 
serves as prerequisite 

5, Attrition in the course being evaluated and/or attrition or 
dropout rate in other courses for which the evaluated course 
serves as corridor, preparation, or prerequisite 

6, Cost-effectiveness , usually measurmd in terms of instructor^ 
hour/student-contact ratio or WSCH 

7, Student evaluation 
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For the purposes of evaluating the effectiveness of minxaourses^ 
modelB 1-6 t^era n^t considermd €&mihle or ^pplimbl& for th& follayxng 
remBonm 

Model 1. ^ Standardized tests that measure the diBcrete skills 
entmrtmined in miniaourses are not Bvailable. 

Model 2. ^ Development and refinement of valid and reliable instru- 
ments for this purpose require more time tMn can be 
allowed and still aomply with Nova requirements for 
praatiaum schedules^ 

Model 3. w This would involve a longitudinal Btudy that again 

would interfere with praatiaum schedule reguirements * 

Model 4, ^ Miniaourses do not serve as prerequisites; therefore 
the design is inappropriate^ 

Model 5. ^ Attrition rates in miniaourses are already known^ and 

developir^ aomparative data on attrition rates in aourBes 
conaurrently and subsequently taken would involve pre-' 
sently impossible-to'-aahieve control grouping as well as 
a longitudinal study. 

Model 6. - This faator is already known. 

Therefore, for the purposes of this study, a student evaluation 
survey Instriment was developed (see survey. Appendix A) while following 
prescribed designs and principles (see Sorenson, 1973^ Sherman, 1976$ 
Thomas f 1976) . 

The Objectives of this Study 

The objectives of this study were five-'foldi 
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J- to dstermine thm av&nu& that directed students to minicourses 

(^s reflmcied in itemB L ^ 2, 4p^ndix A); 
2* to determine the reasons why students enroll in minicoursBS 

(as reflected in Items 3^4); 
J, to evaluate aspects of the minicourses' design and methods 

(AS reflected in items 5-8); 

4. to evalxmte the overall effeativeness of minicourses (as 
reflected in items 9 & 10); 

5, to determine whether students^ reason (motivation) for enroll- 
ing in and completing minicourses (see item 4/ response 3) ^ 
has any predictive value in determining course effeativeness 
(as explained later in this practicum under "Procedure for 
Treating Data") • 

Assumptions 

Because the evaluation survey followed a recommended design and 
implementation (see Thomas , 1976)^ it is proposed that the following 
assumptions were valid or reasonable 

1* Students responding to an anonyn^us survey completed after 

grades for the courses had been announced responded with frank^ 

ness and without intimidation. 
2, Being informed that their collective and individual responses 

would be considered seriously as course content and methods 

are reviewed ^ students respondmd with due reflection and 

deliberation * 

J. Students Involved in minicourses had a right register their 

10 
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perceptions concerning the worth of the courses and had some 
mKp^c€a,tion of d^exMning ihm^ continmnCB, d±r^a€±ah, or 
improvement of the courses, 

HypotheSBS 

Six hypoth&s&s were tested. These are listed together with a 
rationale for ahoosing the response criterion for each hypothesis * 
Hypothesis One .' More than fifty Btudents will respond to rasponse ^3, 

item 4^ on the survey. (This ariterion was demned 
prudent^ for if an N of fifty were not achieved^ then 
it would be aatuarially difficult to render cells of 
sufficient size that would lend themselves to chi- 
square analysis ^) 

Hypothmsis Two i More than fifty percent of students will respond to 

responses 3 and 4^ item 5, on the survey. (Since 
item 5 is designed to reveal whether students' stated 
expectations had been fulfilled by the minicoursej 
it was assumed that more than fifty percent of stu^ 
dents completing minicourses would have ti ir expecta- 
tions fulfilled if recruitment strategies had been 
forthright and not misleading.) 

Hypothesis Three s Mo.'e than fifty percent of students will respond to 

responses 3 and 4, item 6, on the survey. (Since 
it was assumed that a majority of students would be 
following the recommended enrollment pattern by con^ 
currently taking other courses that required the 
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HypotheslB Four t 



Hypothesis Six^ 



skills being trmatBd In mlnlaourses , It waa thermfoxm 
assumed -that m simpls majority of siudmis mhoulfl 
find mlnlcourse trmatmBnt Inmedla tBly helpful In 
their concurrBnt aurriaular pursuits J 
More than fifty percent of students will respond to 
responses 4 and 5 on Items 9 and 10 of the survey. 
(In order to show ttmt minicours&s are effective both 
In comparison with other courses offered on campus 
as well as their effectiveness In terms of overall 
student appraisal f it Is posited that a simple major-- 
Ity of students completing mlnlcourses should judge 
the courses to be very or extremely helpful to them J 
More than fifty percent of students will not respond 
to any one of the five response possibilities in 
Item 8 of the survey^ (Since item 8 was designed to 
reflect any negative student attitudes toward methods 
and approaches used In mlnlcaurseS/ It was assumed 
that a simple majority would not find any single 
method or approach so ineffective as to occasion more 
than a fifty per^umt response*) 

Students responding to response #3^ item 4/ of the 
survey/ will/ on items 1-3 and itmns 5^10 f show a 
significant difference at the *G5 level of confidence 
when compared with those students responding to 
response mlternatives 1^2/4/ and 5 on said item 
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mnd Burvmy mnd as measured by the chl'^squarB statlB- 
iical teahniqu^. (Th±S hypoih^tB was dmvis&dL to 
direct the study so that student jmotiv^lHoji IreaWon) 
for taking a miniaourse could be (Ij identified and 
then (2) mtudied as a possible predictive factor in 
determining future recruiment efforts and revising ^ 
course methods and contents) 
Definitions of Terms 

Miniaourse - a term convertible with the teim workshop ; a onB-^unitr 
non-'transferr credit/no aredit, non-prerequisite^ lecture-activity course 
(1) emphasizing development of reading^ writing^ listening^ notetaking 
and test-staking skills^ (2) involving eighteen hours of Instruction over 
a six-week period f (3) utilising appropriate media and teclmology in 
the Instructional procesSf and (4) assigning individualized^ presaribedf 
out-of-class^ and usually audio-tutorial modules or activities for stu^ 
dents who request or need additional treatment* 

Group A - comprised of those students responding to response 3, 
item 4/ of the evaluation survey and therefore identified as those stu- 
dents that best fit the category of students who benefit from the non 
traditional and mediated approaches and am studied and desaribed by 
Roueahe (1976) • 

Group B = comprised of those students responding to responses If 2f 
4, and 5, item 4, of the evaluation survey, being distinguished from 
Group A, and therefore identified as students less likely to correspond 
with those studied and desaribed by Roueahe (1976), 
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PROCEDURE - 

Tfes Study ^mmlgn 

The study used an mnonymcuB student survey (s&e Appendix A) admin^ 
istmrmd SLftex complmtlon of the courBe and after grade assigTment in 
order to (1) determine the avenue that direct&d students to the aoursef 
(2) determinm students' reasons for enrolling in the courBe, C3) eval^ 
uate aspects of the courses' design and methods , (4) evaluate the over^ 
all effectiveness of the courses, and (5) determine whether studentB^ 
motivation (expressed reason) for taking the courses has any predictive 
value in determining course effectiveness^ After the initial draft of 
the survey had been devised/ mlnicourse instructors read and edited the 
first versionf which/ after revision/ was submitted to twelve former 
mlnicourse students/ who took the survey then conferred with this partici 
pant concerning an^lguoas items or wording that might lead to inconsist'^ 
ency of interpretation. Such field-testing aompleted/ the student 
evaluation survey was again revised and then reproduced in final form 
and as exhibited in Appendix A. 

The Samples 

The samples consisted of all students completing Learning Skills 
20/ 25/ 30/ and 35 taken at El Camino College during the fall 1976 
semester (N^Ml) . 

Data Collectxdn Procedures 

After the student evaluation survey instrtment had been a^inistered 
at the end of all minicourses held during the fall 1976 semester/ data 
derived from student responses were collected as follovrs^ 

* 
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1, All rmsponses from BtudBnt survmys werm markr^sensmd on 
aomputmr-aampatihl^ rmmponB& shm^is * 

2. All written responses in answer to "Other" aate^orlBS were 
hmnd recorded, grouped, and gmneriaally aategorized when 
pos Bible * * ' 

J. All rasponsm sheets wmxe submitted for computer anmlysis and 
the rmsults of thim tabulation as well as the data dmrived 
from step 2 abovm were augmented to produae a comprehensive 
response tabulation (see Appendix B) * 

4, Response sheets for those students responding to response #3, 
item 4, of the survey , were separated from response sheets 
rBprmsenting all other students involved in the study ^ and the 
data derived from both groups were tabulated separately and as 
displaymd in AppendiK C. 

5. ThB responses derived from step 4 above were arranged in cells f 
and certain cells were eliminated or coalesced in InstanceB 
that required this adjustment and as indicated in Appendix 
These data were submitted to ahi-square comparison analysis 
procedure and results of this comparison are listed in Appen-^ 
dix P. 

* 

Procedure for Treating Data 

To verify or negate the aforementioned hypotheses^ the data col^ 
lected were treated to obtain the following results* 

Hypothesis One . Since 81 students or 57.4% responded to response J/ 
item 4 (see Appendix item 4) ^ Hypothesis One was accepted and an 
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mctuarlml situMtion condacivm to ahi-^sgumre application was aahimved. 

kypQthmsds Wq, SinQm. 75 stwcfan^ ©r 51*7% rmBpQndm£ io Tmsponsms 
3 and 4, item 5 (see Appendix B, item 5) Mypothmsis Two c/as accepted. 

HypothesiB Three . Sincm 93 students or 66% rmsponded to responBm& 

3 and 4^ itmn 6 (see Appendix B, item 6) HypotheBis Three was accepted* 

HypothesiB Four . Since 96 students or $8.1% responded to rmsponsms 

4 and 5, item 9; and since 103 students or 73% responded to responses 
3 and 4, item 10 r Hypothesis Four was accepted (see Appendix itmm 
9 and 10) , , 

Hypothesis Five , Since no more than 39 or 37.7% of the students 
responded to any one response category in item 6, Hypothesis^ Five was 
accepted (see item 8, Appendix B) . ^ 

Hypothesis Six , Chi-Square compariBon of Group A and Group B 

responses to items 1-3 and items 5-10 of the mtudent evaluation survey 

(see Appendix D) indicates that Hypothesis Six was rejected except 

that the item 3 comparison proved to be significant at the .01 level of 

confidence^ and the item 7 aomparison proved to be significant at the 

,001 level of confidence,' Therefore, except for itaznj 3 and 7 r both 

of which reflect attitudes towards specific features f methods r and/or 

approaches inherent and emphasized in minicourseSf it appears that 

Group A and Group B do not differ appreciably in their evaluation of 

minicourses; nor is there a mignificant difference in the kind of 

recruitment strategies that persuaded th&n to enroll in the courmels), 

I 

Discussion f Implications and Reconmendations 
Discussion 

The first objective of this study was to determine the avenue that 

16 
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directed students to and influenced thmnt to enroll in mlnlcourses It 
is int^Tmrnting -to notm €hmit thm clmss Sahm4ulm ^%nd. tb&± Collegm coun- 
selors were most influential in appjclslng studants of the miniaourses' 
existenae (see item If Appendix BX* however ^ in torms of Influence ' 
(see item 2) ^ only counselors seem to be very persuasive ^ and ^ interest- 
ingly, 31 students or 22 percent viewed themselves as being the 
"factor" that persuaded them to enroll in a minicaurse^ That so many 
students perceived this influenae as "internal" is enigmatic/ however^ 
that counselors seem to be consistently the agenay that informs stu^ 
dents about miniaourses and are also the agents who influence students 
to take minicourses is certainly worthy of notice in terms of recruit'^ 
ment^ 

Also related to recruitment strategies and to the second objective 
of this study Is the data derived from item 3 of this survey* These 
data indicate that 97 or 68^8 percent of the students perceive that 
they were attracted to enroll in minicourses because these courses 
concentrate on a single learning skilly and 25 or 17.7 percent of the 
students were attracted because minicourses were only six weeks in 
duration (see Item J/ Appendix B) , But perhaps more significant^ and 
in terms of Internal motivating factors^ Is the fact that their chief 
reason for enrolling in a minicourse was to "become a more efficient 
and self-confident learner for your own satisfaction." This response 
level was more than twice as great as any of the response levels 
registered in the other four response categories (see Item 4/ Appen^ 
dix B) * Thus, inasmuch as Roueche's study (1976) indicates^ that 
students wishing to build self-confidence and to learn more effectively 
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are thoBB that (1) are less intmrmstmd in "dmffxm&smMnship" and (2) are 
inore intmTeBtmd ±k buAldi^g li£m-rmIm.tmdL ImmTninf skills mnd ihm^theMm. 
students are morm d&BBrving of attention as curriculum is rmvismdf it 
is interesting that more than half of the studmnts enrolled in mini- 
courses appear to fill Roueahe' s demaription. 

The third objective of the study was to evalmtm the minicourses' 
design and methods. Xtmm 5 was designed to measure course ffatisfaction 
and/or effectiveness in terms of student Bxpectation upon mntering the 
courses and, as has been indicated, the response criterron for the itma 
was barely exceeded. Respomms to item 6 were even mora encouraging 
becauBB students were asked to indicate whether the content or skills 
building strategies Involved in minicourses were iimediately effective 
in helping students to achieve in concurrent courses, and the 66 per^ 
cent posltivB response to this item is enaouraging (see item 6, Appan- 
dix M) . Again the data derived from item 7 (see Appendix B) are 
interesting inasmuch as the percentage of student responses rather 
closely approximate the percentage of time exerted to carry out each 
mthod or approach listed. Therefore, student perceptions on this 
item suggest that minicourse practitioners should not be overly aon^ 
cerned about revision of delivery tactias. However, the fact that 
39 students or 27.7 percent indicated that ^'prescribed out-^of-class 
activities, projects, or modules" were least helpful or useful to 
students is interpreted as eriher (1) indication that few students had 
been assigned to or had participated in such activities or (2) one 
quarter of the studBnts did not indeed find such measures^ or tactics 
Msefulm 
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In tejcms of the fourth objective of this study^ mmlua.tlng thm 
ovmxMZl effeciivmn^ss hfi Ttmiic^uMms/ is Inte^esti?^ ^hm-i po^d-iivm^ 
responses to item 9 were registeTed by 96 students or 68.1% and that 
positlvm responses to item 10 ware registered by 103 students or 73%/ 
indlamting reBSonablm conslBtency in thmme two measures mnd giving more 
weight to thm reliahilitg of the evmlumtion survey* 

The study's fifth objeative is foaused on identifying students 
who might best be served by M.niaoursms (Group A) and then searching 
out those BBpeats of the courses that might be irost mppllaable to or 
le^st helpful to them* It amn be noticed that Group A responses for 
response 3^ item 3/ are signifiaantly greater tiam those of Group B* 
It can also be noticed that Group A responses to response 5, item 3, 
are signifiaantly l&ss than those of Group B (see Appendix C) * Such 
would indiaate that (1) Group A students are more interested in the 
fact that ininicourses concentrate on a single learning skill and that 
(2) Group B students find the minlcourses' short duration appealing^ 
Again / comparison of the responses of these two groups as they, reacted 
to item 7 (see Appendix C) indicates that Group A finds the use of 
media most helpful while Group B favors short lecture/disauamion 
sessions . 

Xmplica tions 

At the local levels the implications of this study focus chiefly 
on matters of recruitment^ espeaially since it was learned that the 
class Schedule and also College counselors are the chief sources of 
recruitment* Even more important to the recruitment process is the 
fact that counselors are extremely influential in their recommendations 
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and that comiselors are the prominent recommmnding source directing 
studsnts -to minicoursms . 

At both the local and natioMl levels implications of this study 
involve both thm treatment employed in miniaourses as well as the 
evaluation by students of this treatment. It is Interesting that these 
implications are rather closely related to Roueche's 11976) study of 
non traditional students. For instance , Roueche states that the non 
traditional student typically seeks Iranediate pay-off in the courses 
he takes! and the fact that the students in this study indicate their 
preference for (1) a short course, (2) a course involving a single 
learning skill, and (3) a course that helps them succeed in conavrrent 
courses seems to corroborate Roueche's findings. Again, Roueche's 
contention that the use of individualized, mediated instructional 
delivery systeins is effective with non traditional students is borne 
out in this study, especially inasmuch as Group A students indicated 
their preference for mediated strategies used in minlcourses. 

Finally, the fact that Group A students and Group B students 
registered significantly different attitudes on only two Items in the 
survey may be yet another indication that what many researchers 
have been saying for some time is true.- What is good or suitable for 
the non traditional student is good and suitable for those students 
not so classified. 

Reco mmenda tions 

At the local level, it is recomnended that 

(1) minicourses continue to be offered at the optimum scheduling 
level / 
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(2) minicourses be fmtured In a special smation of suBseguant 
almss Sch&dulmS , 

(3) inarBased efforts be employed to apprise aounselors of mini'- 
courBB effectivenmBS and of aouTmelor mffectlvmnmsB in 
dirBcting studmntB to mnicoursms, 

(4) miniaoursm entries in both the College Cmtmlog mnd the alas& 
Schedule be edited in order to emphasize the fact that each 
miniaoursm conaentrMteB on a single learning skill* 

At the national level, it is hoped that the results of this study 
will be considered as (1) a serious effort to effect curricular evalua-^ 
tion and improvement through student involvement and an evaluative 
design that obtains Informtlon that only students can provide^ and 
(2) part of the research matrix being developed to improve instructional 
conditions bo tiigt ±hmy inora effectively serve non traditional students. 
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APPENDIX A 



EL CMMXNO COLLSGE 
Learning AssistanGm Cmnter 

MlNKaUUSE STUDENT RVAWMTrOdr SURVBr 

DIRECTIONS: I, Plmase do not write your nsme on this Burvey^ 

2, Read the entire survey through before you fill it out. 

Write only one response for each itm on this survey* 

4. Please return the su^ey to the box at the bmak of the 
room when you have completed it and as you are leaving^ 

1, You first learned about this workshop " 

1, in the Class Schedule 

2, in the Collie Catalog 
3~ £rom a counselor 

^ ^ 4, from an instruator 

5. from another student 
^_ 6* Othmr (Please specify) 

2. You were ^influenced to take this workshop by " 
I* the Class Schedule 

2* the College Catalog 

J* a counselor 

4* an instructor 
__ 5* another student 
6. Other (Please specify) 



Er|c 5^4 
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Mlnicourse Survmy 

J. Thm feature that mppeal&d to you most about this workshop was 
-tAtt It " 

is a credit/ no credit class 

2, is a short olaBS^ only 6 w&mks long 

J. conaentratBS an one lekrning skill 

4* can bm taken at different times during the semester 

5* has no prerequisite 

^ 6, Other (Pleasm specify} 

4* your chief reason for enrolling in this workBhop was to 

i. makB better grades 

2, make it Basier to get the grades you want^ 

J. become a more efficient and self-confident learner for your 
own satisfaction 

4, Barn one unit of credit 

5. Other (PlBase spBcify) — 

5. ConsldBring your reason for enrolling in this workshop (indicated 
in item 4 above) f the workshop — 

1, has not fulfilled your expectations 

2* has partially fulfilled your mipBCtations 
3. has completely fulfilled your expectations 

4^ has more than fulfilled your expeatations , 

6, In helping you learn in another course or courses you are presently 
takingf you believe this workshop to be — 

J, not helpful at all 

2p somewhat helpful 

Jp quite a bit of help 

4- very helpful 

5^ No opinion becaiwe you are not taking another Qoursm that 

reguireB these skills 
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Miniaourse Survey 



7. Th& method or approach you found most useful or hmlpful in this 
workshop is — 

1. i:hG. use ^ madia — -tap€s, filjm, averhedi prajaGtoT, 

VTR recordings 



i __ 2* short l&cturm/disausBion sessioiw 

^ 3~ in^^clBss skills aatlvities or mx&raismB 

__ 4, pr&scrlb&d out^of^class activities^ projeatSf or modules 
5* Other (Please speaify) . 



8* The method or approaah you found leMSt usaful or helpful in this 
workBhop is . 

^ 2, the use of media tapes ^ films f overhead projeatorf 

VTR rBaordings 

^ 2p short lecture/discussion sessions 

J, in-^class skills activities or exercises 

4* prescribed out^of^class activities , projeatSf or modules 

5, Othmr (Please specify) 



5. In comparison to other collegm courses you have completed/ this one 
ranks as " 

_____ i. not helpful or usmful 

2. very little help or use 
^ J, soso 

4 m a lot of help 
5* extremely helpful or useful 

6. no opinion because you have not taken other College courses 



10* Overall f you believe the workshop was of the following benefit to yom 

^ ip no help at mil 

^ a. very little help 

„^ 3* so^so 

4* a lot of help 



APPENDIK B 
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SURVEY RBSf^NSES OF ALL STUDENTS 

COMPLETING MINICOURSES 
(N^14l) 



ITEM 1 

You first learned about this workshop 





% 






R&Bponse 


48 


34. 


0 


1, 


in the Class Schedule 


25 


17. 


7 


2, 


in the College Catalog 


33 


23. 


4 


J, 


from m counselor 


9 


6. 


4 


4. 


from an instructor 


13 


9. 


2 


5. 


from another student 


13 


9. 


2 


6. 


Other 



K i other Responsem 

8 5.7 Learning Center Poster 
5 3^5 Other Campus Office 



ITEM 2 

You were influenced to take this workshop by 



N 


i. 






ResponBe 


25 


17. 


7 


1. 


the Class Sahedule 


17 


12. 


1 


2. 


the College Catmlog 


33 


23. 


4 


3. 


a counselor 


9 


4. 


3 


4. 


an instructor 


20 


14. 


2 


5. 


another student 


40 


28. 


4 


6. 


Other 





E 


31 


22.0 


3 


2.1 


4 


2.8 


2 


1.4 



Othar Responses 

Self 
Family 

Other Cm JUS Office 
Learning Center Poster 
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ITEM 3 • 

this workshop was that it — 





i 






Response 


7 


S 


,0 


1. 


is a credit/no credit cI&sb 


25 


17 


.7 


2. 


1b a short class ^ only 6 weeks long 


97 


68 


.8 


3. 


concentrates on one le&rnlng Bkill 


3 


2 


.1 


4. 


can be taken at different times during 










tha semester 


3 


2 




5. 


has no prerequisite 


6 


4 


.5 


6. 


Other 



U H Other ResponsBS 



5 3,5 Teaches you how to Imarn 
1 0^7 All of the above 

/ 



ITEM 4 

Your chief reason for enrolling In this workshop 
was to -"-^ 











Response 


11 


7 


.8 


I, 


makm better grades 


30 


21 


.3 


2* 


makm it masier to get the grades you want 


81 


57 


.4 


3. 


become a more efficient and self-^confident 










Imarner for your own satisfaction 


12 


8 


.5 


4. 


earn one unit of credit 


7 


5 


,0 


5. 


Other 



Ij H Other Responses 



7 5.0 Coi^lnatlons of responses 1^4 



ITEM 5 



Considering your reason for enrolling in this 
workshop (indicated in Item 4 above) ^ the workshop 



E 








EesponBe 


4 




1. 


has 


not fulfilled your expectations 


64 


45.4 


2, 


has 


Dartlallv fulfilled your expectations 


57 


40.4 


J, 


ham 


completely fulfilled your expectations^ 


16 


11.3 


4. 


has 


more than fulfilled your expectations 
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ITEM 6 

In Amlpinf leatrA ±n mnothmr course or Qoursms 

you eire pr&sently tMklng/ you believB this workshop to ha - 

Response 

I. not helpful at all 
3* somewhat helpful 
J* quite a bit of hmlp 

4, very helpful 

5, No opinion because you are not taking 
another course that requires these skills 



ITEM 7 

The method or approach you found most useful or 
helpful In this workshop is " 



E 


% 




3 


2. 


1 


32 


22. 


7 


39 


27. 


7 


54 


38. 


3 


13 


9, 


2 





% 






ReBponse 


20 


14. 


2 


1. 


the use of media tapes / films ^ overhead 


38 


27. 


0 


2. 


projector f VTR recordings 

short leature/disaussion sessions 


71 


SO. 


4 


3. 


in-clMS skills aativities or exercises 


6 


4. 


3 


4. 


prescribed out- of -a lams activities , 


5 


J. 


5 


5. 


projects / or modules 
Other 



K i J other Respon&eB 

4 2.8 All are useful 
1 . 7 Guest speakers 



ITEM 8 

The method or approach you found least useful or 
helpful in this workshop is — 

Response 





n 




29 


20.6 


1, 


17 


12.1 


2, 


28 


19.9 


J. 


39 


27,7 


4. 



the use of media - tapes/ filmSf overhead 
projector , VTR recordings 
short lecture/discussion sessions 
In^class skills activities or exercises 
presaribed out^of^class activities, 
projects f or modules 
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ITEM 8 (cont.) 
37 19.1 5, Other 









Othmr ReBponSBB 


16 


11. 


J 


All wmrm helpful; no method 








WBB Ibss helpful 


1 




£ 


Small group mctivltiB& 


10 




0 


Student did not Bpeclfy mmthod 


* 






or approaah 



In aomparison to other college courses you have 



coinpl 


etad/ 


this 


one ranks as 




* 




Response 


2 


1.4 


1, 


not helpful or useful 


7 


5,0 


2. 


very little help or use 


29 


20,6 


3. 


BO-^SO 


49 


34.8 


4. 


a lot of help 


47 


33.3 


5. 


extremely helpful or useful 


6 


4,3 


6. 


no opinion beauase you have 



other college courses 



ITEM 10 

Overall f you believe the workshop w^s of the 
following benefit to you^ 



N_ 








Response 


1 




J 


i. 


no help at all 


7 


5. 


.0 


2. 


very little help 


29 ^ 


20, 


.6 


J. 


so-so 


67 


47. 


.5 


4* 


a lot of help 


36 


25, 


.5 


5, 


extremely helpful 
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mmmE sumw of group k 







% 




1 


I? 


% 




1 


I 


% 


I 




Itgni •] 


2S, 






19,1 


Ifi* 


19. a 


5, 


$,Z 


9, 


11,1 


7, 


1,6 


itm 2 


10, 


12.3 


J], 


13.6 


i?, 


23.5 


6. 




12, 


14,1 


23. 


28,4 


TtsM 3 


2, 


2.1 




h9 


65, 


81.B 


1. 




2, 


2,5 


2. 


2,5 


Itefli 4 


Q> 


0,0 


0, 


■0.0 


11, 


m,o 


0. 


Q.Q 


0, 


0,0 






Itm 1 


2, 


2,5 


34, 


42.0 


38 > 


41,9 


7. 


8.6 










Itsn $ 


.2, 


2,5 


, 15, 


1B.5 


24, 


29,6 


33, 


fO.7 


7, 


8.6 






Itm 7 


16. 


19,S 


15. 


U.5 


43. 


53.1 


4, 


4.9 


3, 


J, 7 




• 


Itm fl 


19, 


23,5 


10, 


12.3 


15. 


18,5 


19, 


23.5 


IB, 


22,2 




Itm 9 


Q, 


0.0 


5. 


6J 


16. 


19.1 


24: 




32, 


39,5, 


4, 


4,9 


itiffl 10 


0. 


0.0 


4, 


4,9 


16. 


19.8 


35, 


43,2 


2b. 


32,1 







REiPomE smmY oi grqjjp b (mo) 



Mpoms I 2 3 





H 


% 


I 


i 


I 


i 


, I 


% 


I 


% 


I 


% 


Itm 1 


20, 


33.3 


9, 


IS.O 


17, 


28,3 


4, 


6.7 


4, 


i,7 


6. 


10,0 


im 2 


15, 


25,0 


i. 


10,0 


14, 


23,3 


0, 


0.0 


8. 


13.3 


17. 


28,3 


Item 1 


5. 


I.J 


17. 


28,3 


31, 


51.7 


2. 


J.J 


1. 


1.7 


4. 


6,7 


Itm 4 


11, 


18.3 


30., 


50,0 


0. 


0.0 


12. 


20.0 


7. 


11,7 






Itm 5 


2, 


3.3 


30. 


50,0 


19, 


31.7 


9. 


15,0 










Item 6 


i. 


1,1 


17, 


28,3 


15, 


IS.O 


21, 


.35,0 


6, 


10,0 






Itm 7 


4, 


6,7 


23, 


38,3 


28, 


46,7 


2, 


3,3 


2, 


3,3 






Itm 8 


10, 


16.7 


7. 


11.7 


13, 


21.7 


20, 


33.3 


9, 


15.0 






Itm 9 


2, 


3,3 


2. 


3,3 


13> 


21,7: 


25. 


41,7 


15, 


25,0 


2, 




ItBIR 10 


i. 


'L7 


3> 


5.0 


13, 


21.7 


32, 


53,3 


10, 


16,7 
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CfiX-sguAm PMSPomB coMPARtsoN or 

GROUP R (N^ni) AND GROUP B (N^60) 
ITEMS 1-3 AND 5-10, COURSE 
EVALUATION SURVEY 



A 
B 



Itmm #i 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


is 


16 


16 


5 


9 


7 


20 


9 


17 


4 


4 


6 







Slgnlfiaanca 

















A 


28 


16 


16 


5 


9 


7 


B 


20 


9 


17 


4 


4 


6 



Not Significant 



A 

B 



Item #2 
2 3 4 



10 


11 


19 


6 


12 


23 


15 


6 


14 


0 


8 


17 




f 



A 


IP 


11 


19 


12 


23 


B 


15 


6 


14 


8 


17 



Not Significant 



A 
B 

A 
B 



It&m #3 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


a 


66 


1 


2 


2 


5 


17 


31 


2 


1 


4 




f 


2 


€ 


$6 


1 


2 


2 


S 


17 


31 


2 


1 


4 



Signifiamnt at the .01 Lmvel of 
ConfidenaB 
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SigniflaMnae 

Item #5 





I 


2. 


B 


4 


A 


2 


34 


38 


7 


B 


2 


30 


19 


9 






S 


f 



36 


38 


7 


32 


19 


9 



Not Signlflaant 



Itmrn #6 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 


15 


24 


33 


7 


1 


17 


15 


21 


6 


\ 


f 



17 


24 


33 


7 


18 


15 


21 


6 



Not Slgnifiaant 



Item #7 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


16 


15 


43 


4 


3 


B 


4 


23 


28 


2 


2 










A 


16 


5 


43 


4 


3 


B 


4 


23^ 


28 


2 


2 



Significant at the 0OOI Levml of 
Confidenam 



34 

o 

ERIC 



30 



A 

B 



Item §8 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19 


10 


IS 


19 


18 


10 


7 


13 


20 


9 


S 


f 



A 


19 


10 


15 


19 


18 




10 


7 


13 


20 


9 



Significance 



Not Slgnifia&nt 



A 

B 

A 
B 



Item #9 
2 3 4 5 



0 


5 


16 


24 


32 


4 


2 


2 


13 


25 


15 


2 


S 





5 


16 


24 


32 


4 


4 


13 


25 


15 


2 



Not Significant 



Item #10 
2 3 4 5 



A 


0 


4 


16 


35 


26 


B 


1 


3 


13 


32 


10 








S 




A 




4 


16 


35 


26 


B 




4 


13 


32 


10 



Not Significant 
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